But this is anticipating; some ten years were to elapse
between those two books and the close of Cox's Hereford
period; and it is to the latter that we must very briefly return
before taking leave of it.

It was in 1826 that Cox's brother-in-law, Gardener, 'then
established at No. 163, Regent Street, as agent for the sale of
Government Ordnance Maps', was commissioned to visit
Brussels on official business, and suggested that Cox and young
David should accompany him. The result was a trip across
Channel to Calais, and thence to Brussels by way of Dunkirk
and Bruges. At Brussels he fell in with the Hoptons of Canon-
Frome, who knew Cox in his art-magisterial role, and invited
him to travel with them. Sending young David home with
Gardener, Cox then visited Ghent, Antwerp, and various cities
in Holland, sketching on the way 'chiefly in pencil, as time
pressed.' It was from such pencil notes that some of Cox's
continental water-colours were later elaborated.

But though, like Etty, Cox was interested in what he saw of
the Continent, he viewed continental life and manners with a
similar lack of enthusiasm. Indeed, such continental travel as
he undertook, left even less impress on him than on Etty, who
at least profited by a close study of those Old Masters whose
work appealed to him. If Cox returned to Hereford with full
sketch-books, he returned with very little else. As apart from
his garnered store of local detail, he might almost as well have
never left England.

His return to Hereford was brief, Mr. Reynolds was in the
offing; Ash Tree House was sold; and early in 1827, Cox and
his family removed to London, settling in what were then the
outskirts, at No. 9, Foxley Road, Kennington Common.

'He was anxious', says Hall, 'to fix his abode among the
members of his profession, and to be nearer the purchasers
and collectors of works of art. He also thought that he should
be able to make more money by teaching in London . . . Above
all, he had the interests of his son at heart, and considered
that his chances of success as an artist would be materially
increased by a removal at once to the metropolis/ There must
have been, too, the problem of his delicate wife, for it is a fact
that Mary Cox's health soon showed an improvement after the
arrival at Kennington.
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